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THE LOVE THAT GIVES AND TAKES. 
A LOVE that gives and takes, that seeth faults, 
Not with flaw-seeing eyes like needle-points, 

But loving-kindly, ever looks them down 
With the o’ercoming faith of meek forgiveness ; 


For love is blind but with the fleshly eye, 
That so its inner sight may be more clear; 
And outward shows of beauty only so 
Are needful at the first, as is a hand 

To guide and to uphold an infant's steps 
Great spirits need them not: their earnest look 
Pierces the body's mask of thin disguise, 

And beauty ever isto them revealed, 

Behind the unshapliest, meanest lump of clay, 
With 
Yearning to be but understood and k 


irms outstretched and eager face ablaze 
ved 
J. R. Lowell 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journs1 
GUNPOWDER QUARTERLY MEETING, 
Last Seventh-day morning we left the pleasant home 
near Forest, in company with Darlington Hoopes, for 
Fallston, calling for a little visit with Mordecai and 
Sarah J. Price before attending the Quarterly Meet- 
was small. We 
were glad to meet the friends from different monthly 
meetings, also J. J. and E. H. C 
from Baltimore, they having been in continuous ser- 
vice since the Yearly Meeting. 


ing of ministers and elders, which 


nell, with those 
In the meeting J. J. 
C. cautioned against the spirit of discouragement, 
either on account of our own mistakes or those of 
others,—that as this state was indulged in it disquali- 
fied for usefulness. 
giving a 
There 18 
at Gunpowder. We 
ynd, and 
H. went | 


The queries were read and answered, 


¢ 


favorable account of their condition. no 


acknowledged minister went 
home with Phebe Preston, wife of Edm 
to rest. D 


First- 


truly 
a good place we found it 1ome, 


in order to attend, on lay morning, at Forest, 
ier in the after- 


noon, where doubtless he was able to minister to the 


the funeral of Cooper Way; also anot 


help and comfort of many. 


First-day morning the meeting t 


4 


was very large a 


Fallston, and late ip being settled. J.J. Cornell was 
very clear and forcible in testimony, taking as text 

“This is know T 
God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 


detined eternal 


life eternal to ee 


, the only true 
He 


anv.ie to 


hast sent.” 


ife as continuous life, appli 
the present, and not necessarily deferred unt 
ing from this In 


knowledge of God it was not sufficient 


pass- 


material world. order for this 


to search for 
Him through the works of nature, wonderful and in- 


spiring as these may be, neither could this acquaint- 
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ance be made by a study of the Scriptures, however 
diligently perused, and however strongly they testify 
of God. These were all instrumental in confirming 
the inward and spiritual revealings of the Divine 
Father. Neither could we know Jesus Christ in the 
outward manifestation, after the lapse of nearly 1,900 
years, therefore it must be a knowledge of the Son- 
ship through the Christ revealed in the individual 
life, the babe born, the Son given. Not by the es- 
pousal of doctrines, but rather by wearing the badge 
which Jesus gave of true discipleship, and putting in 
practice the new commandment, setting forth the 
breadth of thought and power of love which charac- 
terized the teachings of Jesus, and the equal neces- 
sity for us all to be led and guided by the Christ 
Spirit,which would not lead to uniformity,—-as witness 
the variety in the earth beneath and the heavens 
above,—and how this all increased the beauty and 
deepened our interest in nature’s works. This is but 
a faint idea which can be given of this discourse, and 
I hesi tate lest misrepresenting the drift thereof. 
Jeremiah Hayhurst followed : “ Let every one be 
fully persuaded in his own mind;” emphasizing, as 
had been done, the variety of gifts and different 
operations of the one Spirit. J. J.C 
vent prayer. After 


meeting closed. 


. appeared in fer- 
remarks from Mordecai 
It was difficult for the 

; many warm greeting’s 

were given between the friends from different neigh- 


a few 
Price the 


large company to disperse 


borhoods, and arrangements to convey many of these 
to the hospitable homes around. 

J.J.C. bad a meeting that afternoon in 
court house at Bel-Air which was consi 
Opportunity). We with C 
Russell to their pleasant home with 
E. and FE, T. the 
Thomas Kemp lived,—and would gladiy 
but had left 
he morning at K. Preston’s where we had 
i ind the 
yrizon brightly 

Truly this world of ours 
of the F 
the kindness shared on every hand 
God is L 


Second-day morning we assembled for 


the 
dered a favored 
and Annie 
M. 


beloved father 


went 1aries 


her sisters 
Kem p,—where 
have 


our 


had 


remained with them over night, 


ses in t 


Vall 


peen s9 K ilv ministerei to, so retur 


1D 


leepening the western h 


tinted in evenir 
abounds wit whence all 
j 


yool 


ances 


Juntain 
proceeds, 


beariny testimony that ‘ ve,” 


terly meeting, attended 


which 


Fae 
yun yffice of love first, to 


This is 


occasion of great interest. 


was wel 
.C 


was favored to set 
] God 


+ rat + 


forth the param 


Supreme ; then to our neighbor as ourselves. 


the fulfilling of the law and the prophets, yet over- 


lig 
a 


ous worl j 


to the 


through 


¢ 


o! 


by many in the re 


indue importance Baving power 


octrines, often falling into the error of exalting the 
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letter above the spirit, which has not always fostered 
this pearl of great price. He portrayed the unfailing 
love of God calling away from every feeling of fear 
toward Him, that Jesus never taught any such atti- 
tude, and how beautifully he had set this forth in the 
parable of the Prodigal Son,—no fear on the one side, 
when the spirit of repentance came, no wrath on the 
other hand, not even reproof, but the open arms of 
love. The fear of God’s wrath arises in the human 
through a lack of love, or disobedience, which 
causes a feeling of unworthiness, and the unrest and 
suffering within, pictures the vengeance of God. 
The beauty of the invitation “ Come unto me all ye 
that labor,” etc., was dwelt upon and spiritually ex- 
plained to thecomfort of many. Jeremiah Hayhurst 
followed in sympathy with the trend of the dis- 
course, after which J. J.C. felt that some one was 
querying, “ How about the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, which shall not be forgiven in this 
world, neither in the world to come.” He explained 
how weare forgiven both by the laws of the land 
and the Spiritual law for what we have done ignor- 
antly or unintentionally. As true repentance comes, 
the burden is removed and the message is, “ Go and 
sin no more;” but when knowing the law, seeing 
clearly the light, we refuse to obey and continue 
sinning against the light—it cannot be forgiven, but 
the atonement must be made, the full measure of 
suffering endured, until through a life of consecration 
we grow away from the heavy burden. This gives 
the tenor of the thought but very imperfectly. 


Darlington Hoopes expressed satisfaction with 
this explanation, which so accorded with his own 
thoughts, and extended a few words of loving en- 


couragement. Under a sense of the Divine covering 
and the thankfulness which welled upin ovr hearts 
and found a voice, the meeting separated for the 
transaction of business. There were no queries to 
read, and but little to claim attention. The Commit- 
tee on Discipline were not ready for a full report, de- 
siring a general meeting of the committee before the 
next quarterly meeting. In a review of our great 


privileges, and consequently our responsibilities, the | 


concern was voiced that we might fully recognize 
these, and acontinued need for our faithful manifes- 
tation of the light we profess, especially that the 
young people may fully embrace the opportunities 
presented, and share with older members the inter- 
est and labor essential for the living church. There 
does seem to be so much life and interest manifest 
among the younger members of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting as to give encouragement to the faltering. 
While we accord sincerity and earnestness to other 
sects, may we relax no effort to contribute our full 
share toward the general good, believing while we 
cannot do the work of others, neither can they do 
ours. 

We separated with the feeling it had been good to 
be there, going with our friends J. Wilson Moore and 
wife to their home, and meeting again the beloved 
mother and daughters before leaving Fallston. In 
the afternoon we called at Lois Hollingsworth’s, 
meeting children and grandchildren, regretting our 
inability to tarry with them,—also the many homes 





where if time permitted it would have been pleasant 
to mingle. J. W. M. took us on four miles to Edward 
and Hannah Hollingsworth’s, where we enjoyed 
meeting other friends and the kind care bestowed, 
taking us on our way so cheerfully in the early morn- 
ing to Joppa station on the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road, en route for Baltimore, where we were to meet 
Sandy Spring friends and take the train for that place. 
We were met at Laurel, and had a very enjoyable 
ride, stopping with our friends, Samuel and Eliza- 
beth Thomas, (Sarah T. Miller and daughters going 
on to their home). It wasa pleasure to share their 
kind hospitality until Fourth-day morning, when we 
attended a meeting appointed at Sandy Spring. 
Under a covering of thankfulness the view was pre- 
sented of the oneness of life ; how all the past has con- 
tributed to our present outlook, and in the backward 
glance taking thought for the greater intelligence 
which marks our era, the more rational view of the 
Divine attributes, our relations toward God and our 
fellow man. The comparison shoul! never lead to 
any spirit of self exaltation, or undervaluing the 
share of helpfulness accruing from individual faith- 
fulness, as the light made manifest and knowledge 
was attained through all the generations of men. 
This thought carried into all our relations in the 
present, amid the different measures of understand- 
ing, would tend to harmoniza our varying gifts, and 
prove helpful in the development of that love which 
thinketh no evil. 

It was indeed a privilege to mingle spiritually 
and socially with these dear friends. We went home 
with Edith D. Bentley, missing the beloved husband 
and father, who had always resided there, the stately 
trees fronting the house having been planted the year 
of his birth. Our friend took us to call on Charles 
and Jane Porter, bringing us afterward to Benjamin 
and 8. T. Miller’s, the former absent from home 
on duty as Indian Inspector, and the void keenly felt 
in his family. To-morrow we go to Alexandria 
thence to Woodlawn, Va. L. 8. P. 

Sandy Spring, Eleventh month 12. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
{In the Care of Thomas E. Hogue and Mary C. White, 
Webster City, lowa.] 
EDWARD COALE'’S VISITS. 
(Continuation of last week.) 

At Webster City, lowa, where we arrived on the 
night of the 4th inst.,we were rejoiced to meet 
brother Benjamin Coale and wife, Elizabeth H., who 
were there visiting their children and had remained 
a week longer than intended, to help and encourage 
us in what we might find todo. Here reside Thomas 
E. Hogue and wife and sons, Sylvanus and Orion, 
each with families; Griffith E. Coale and wife, Mary 
E.; J. R. White and wife, Mary C., and four children; 
and James Welch and family. Robert Blackburn, of 
Prairie Grove, has purchased property and expects to 
remove here soon. They hold a meeting once a 
month, and their outlook seems hopeful for an estab- 
lished meeting. We visited all our members and 
some others at their homes and attended the Congre- 
gational meeting inthe morning and the Universalist 
in the evening to apparent good satisfaction. 








This closed our labor for this time, having at- 
tended twenty-five appointed meetings, six large par- 
lor meetings, and visited forty-seven families in Kan- 
sas, Nebraxka, and Iowa, traveled 2,000 miles, and 
been absent from home six weeks. We received 
earnest invitations from a number of other points 
where Friends reside, and would have gladly re- 
sponded, but there is a limit to endurance and finan- 
cial ability. It isto be hoped that the time is not far 
distant when these scattered ones of our fold will re- 
ceive such attention as they need. Let usremember 
Webster City, lowa, is the place where the editors of 
our Western Department of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JouRNAL reside, and as we of the West have felt the 
need of something of this kind, let us utilize it. If 
we do not send them anything they can do nothing. 


Don’t be afraid of the little newsy items that are of | 


so much interest to us all. Let our needs be known, 
our views on current topics be expressed; if we do 
our part we will appreciate the paper more than ever 
before, and should we not make an effort to increase 
its circulation? I have the names of a few Friends 
who would gladly take the paper but do not feel able; 
will furnish them on application. 

I am more than ever impressed with the import- 
ance of systematic and persistent labor in some of the 
localities visited. The voung men and women are 
yet strongly with us in principle ;they know but 
little of the form and methods used by Friends in 
the application of these principles; they are earnest 
and desire to be active as Friends, they are now 
reaching out their hands to us and what are we going 
to do about it? If we would retain them we must 
not delay. They have retained their love for our 
society while constantly mingling with other socie- 
ties, most of them never having attended Friends’ 
meetings, only as visitors have been with them, or 
their own little meetings, the short time they have 
had them. Although they are in the limits of our 
own yearly meeting (Illinois), the distances are so 
great (about nine hundred miles from Genoa Monthly 
Meeting, Nebraska to Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana), we can do but little and so few seem will- 
ing. I have been thinking much on this subject 
lately. There is J. J. Cornell, Isaac Wilson, and 
Levi L. Benson spending much of their time out of 
theirown yearly meetings and in localities often 
where the meetings are only a few miles apart and 
three yeariy meetings ina space of about two hun- 
dred miles with numerous boarding schools and 
Swarthmore under the care of Friends. (Is it not 
time we were reaping something in a society capacity 
from these?) With all these great advantages, with 
every element of strength within easy grasp, it does 
seem the time is about here to beat your plow shares 
into swords and enter thestruggle each one and let 
us of the Great West have this grand trio ina field 
of labor for which they seem so eminently qualified. 
I never before returned from so extended a visit 
feeling so sweet a reward and so great a love for our 
old society because I believe it to embody more than 
any other the principles of practical Christianity 
tending to make the world better because of our 
existence. Epwarp CoALeE. 
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FRIENDS AT WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. 

As has heretofore been noted in these columns, the 
few Friends located here meet on the first First-day 
afternoon of each month for a season of religious 
worship, after the manner of our people. Although 
few in number, we are mindful of the declaration of 
Jesus, that where two or three are gathered together 
in the Father’s name, there He is in the midst of 
them. Our dear and valued friends, Benjamin and 
Elizabeth H. Coale, of Benjaminville Monthly Meet- 
ing, Holder, Ill., have been visiting their children, 
G. E. Coale, and Mary C. White, for the past few 
weeks, and met with us at our last two meetings, 
greatly to our encouragement and strength. Later, 
our dear friends, Edward and Sarah Ann Coale, of 
the same meeting, spent a few days with us, on their 
return from an extended visit to scattered Friends in 
the West. By previous arrangement, our friend, Ed- 
ward Coale, occupied the pulpit of the Congrega- 
tional Church on First-day morning, the 8th inst. 
Although feeling greatly exhausted by his previous 
labors, he delivered a strong discourse to quite a 
large congregation, using as his text the words of 
John the Baptist,—‘‘ I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness.” The need of such a cry was just as 
urgent, the speaker affirmed, in this day, as when the 
words were uttered, nearly two thousand years ago. 
The wilderness of the heart must be cleared before 
the spirit of the everlasting God can inhabitit. This 


| thought was clearly and forcibly elucidated, to the 
| expressed satisfaction of many of his 


intelligent 
audience. 


In the evening he spoke from the pulpit of the 
Universalist church, basing his remarks upon the 
same authority. “I indeed baptize you with water 
unto repentance; but he that cometh after me is 
mightier than I, whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear ; he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.’ The well-known attitude of Friends 
upon this subject—spiritual baptism—was earnestly 
and impressively explained. The few Friends pres- 
ent felt that they were not alone in enjoying the 
spiritual feast offered them, but that it was shared by 
the many thoughtful ones there gathered. 

As one of the various localities visited by Edward 
and Sarah Ann Coale, we would bear our testimony 
to the value, to us, of their labor and zeal. Mostem- 
inently are they fitted for the evangelistic (we use 
the term advisedly, and in the true, broad sense) 
work in which they have been engaged, and we feel 
that we but weakly and imperfectly voice the senti- 
ment of other points where they have tarried, by 
this very incomplete expression of our indebtedness 
to them as divine instruments for arousing our re- 
ligious zeal, and inspiring us to a renewal of our cov- 
enants. May the way be opened before them, when- 
ever and wherever the ca)l of duty comes. We hope 
to have some details of their work from other places. 

Webster City, Iowa, Eleventh month 10. 


THe world moves. The society of the First 
Congregational Church of Oberlin, Ohio, has just 
voted to strike the word “ male” from its constitu- 
tion. 


There was not a dissenting voice. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING INDIAN 
WORK. 
[AT the recent session of Baltimore Yearly Meeting the 
Committee on Indian Affairs presented an interesting re- 
port, part of which we give as follows] : 

During the past year our Field Matron at the San- 
tee Agency, Marie L. H. Steer, has been faithfully at 
work, and reports frequently received from her indi- 
cate that she is, on the whole, encouraged with the 
progress she has made. It is greatly to be regretted, 
however, that the Agent who succeeded Charles Hill, 
last year, has evinced an open hostility to the work 
she is engaged in, and has,as far as he was able, 
interrupted its progress and counteracted its effects. 
This attitude of the Agent has entirely prevented 
any cordial relations between the Field Matron and 
himself, and will, if persisted in, and he is allowed to 
remain in charge of the Agency, ultimately drive her 
from this field of usefulness wherein she has pa- 
tiently and conscientiously labored for the past two 
years. We have asked for an investigation of the affairs 
of the SanteeAgency,as we have reason to believe, that 
if an examination is honestly and thoroughly made, 
the Agent will not be allowed to retain his position. 
We have the promise that an inspector will be de- 
tailed for this work at an early day. 

During the summer the Commissioner called 
upon us to nominate another woman for Field Ma- 
tron and offered to assign her to any reservation we 
might select. After careful deliberation, and upon 
ascertaining that Philadelphia Friends proposed to 
supply the necessary equipment and outfit, we rec- 
ommended Miss L. H. Douglas, of Nebraska, for 
appointment, and asked that she be assigned tothe 
Ponca Agency, in South Dakota, She was promptly 
appointed and assigned as requested ; the equipment 
was supplied by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
she is now busily at among the Poncas, A 
brief report of her experience and progress has been 
received and is inserted here as a part of our report: 


work 


NIOBRARA, Neb., 
Dear Friends :—The work of the 


the Poncas has opened pleasantly. 


September 29th, 1891. 
Field 


There is certainly no 


Matron among 
lack of work to do among them The question is, how to 
get at it ina way to make it profitable, and bring about 
the ne¢ 
it 


their condition 
little tact to 


led change in Everyone knows 


would require no enter a white woman's 


house and intimate to her: “* Yuu should black your stove, 


and sweep your floor, wash your windows, and scrub your 


table.” How do Indian women take such advice? Some 
of them have lived five years in houses where nevera 
drop of water, except by accident, has fallen upon the 
floor. Piles of rags and dirty pillows upon which they 
sleep, old moccasins, bags of wheat, dishes clean and other- 
wise, and all other kinds of incongruous articles fill the 


corners of the two rooms. It hard 
begin, especially as there is neither c 


know where 


is to to 
ipboard nor closet in 
Worst of 


is not a fair 


which to st« 
for 


whole tribe. 


yw things away. 
But this 
the 


ill there is no wish 
picture of the 

In the next 
and a few dishes in a cupboard, a 


better things. 
This 


have atal 


is lowest 


stratum. 


above they le 


rude bedstead and some soiled bed clothing, and so, step by 


step, until we come to some comfortable houses with chil- 


dren clean and well cared for, and all things in fairly good 


order. There are but few of these, and it has taken two 
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generations of discipline, living in white families, and in 
most cases an admixture of white blood to bring this about. 

The older women, like Standing Bear's wife, seem al- 
most hopeless cases, but some of the younger women are 
willing to learn, and the girls who have been away to 
school have some knowledge of the scrubbing brush and 
broom, if they can only have the pride and ambition to 
use them. I have been gratified so far in being well re- 
ceived. In two or three cases have been asked to come 
again and teach them to cook and put up fruit, etc. The 
great discouraging feature of the work is their want of 
order, method, or persistency in anything, and in making 
no plans for the future. 

Perhaps it will come in time. 


They are but grown up 
children. 


To get up at a regular time every morning, to 
get their meals at a specified time every day, to make bread 
or anything, in preparation for a time to come not actually 
present, to wash and iron regularly, all these duties which 
pertain to good housekeeping seem to them most unpleasant 
and unnecessary. Character and habits are closely joined 
I believe to teach a child to do ever so small a task at a 
regular hour every day fora year, would be 
which would tell ou his character for life 


a discipline, 


My sewing class promises to be a The 


the 


great success. 
first day I was preparing for it I said to Mrs. Smith 


wife of the Missionary), “I have work enough for only 
eight. Do you suppose I shall have mor She replid 
‘You will not have eight, or half of eight.” 3ut I did 
have just that number and the next week sixteen. It gives 


me a fine opportunity to get acquainted with them. It is 


good for them to get out one day from home, make them- 


selves and the children they bring with them reasonably 


clean, get a lesson in have 


take home as payment for the effort. 


sewing, and some garment to 

Mrs. Smith warns me that complaints will soon be com- 
ing in, that one gets more than another; for again they are 
but children, but I can only keep things as well balanced 
as I know how and hope for the best. It is not their g 


tude Lam working for, except so far as the cultivation of a 


But is need of the 
wisdom of a serpent and the harmlessness of a dove 


ifi- 
grateful spirit is for their good there 


- above 
all of the love that hope sall 
Without this I might ride 


ind dust, 


things and endures al! things. 
over these prairies through heat 
wind and storm for years, and it would be time 
and labor thrown away—it would profit me nothing. Your 
help and sympathy I do not need to ask for, I know you 
will give them freely 
Yours most sincerely. 
L. H 
The Commissioner in his estimates for the ensu- 
ing year has made provision for ten Field Matron: 
and an outfit for each one of them. If this effort of 
the Indian Department to extend the advantayes of 
domestic instruction amongst Indian women is suc- 
cessful, and qualified persons can be found to enter 
the field, it must have a marked and immediate effect 
upon the domestic life of those who can be reached. 


We will exert our 


DOUGLAS. 


influence on the Congressional] 
Committees to obtain favorable action on this esti- 
mate,and sincerely hope they may be made to see 
the necessity for it. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs of New York 
Yearly Meeting has extended the hand of fellowship 
to us in our work and has materially assisted us in 
accomplishing what we have. 


Further substantial 
aid and friendly counsel are now offered by that 
committee and it is a comfort and source of strength 
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to feel that Friends of New York stand ready to as- 
sist us at all times in this benevolent work. 

We continue to send papers to the Santee Indians 
and have reason to believe that they are appreciated. 

It has been our custom to send a box of presents 
for the Ponca children at Christmas time, and a letter 
has been received from Mrs. John E. Smith, wife of 
the sub-Agent there, asking that we continue to do 
80, and expressing on behalf of the children the 
great pleasure that is afforded them by these lit- 
tle evidences of interest and care from far distant 
friends, 

We desire to continue our watchfulness of pro- 
posed legislation by Congress as affecting the Indians, 
and will use our influence to secure that which seems 
in our judgment most likely to tend to their welfare. 

The report of the Treasurer of the Yearly Meet- 
ing shows that interest on the Indian fund during 
the year as collected and paid over by the Finance 
Committee is $251.10, which with the balance on 
hand Tenth month, 1890, $343.86, makes a total of 
$594.46. The expenditures have been $125 15 
ing a balance on hand of $469 33 


leav- 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 45. 
1891. 
PILATE 


ELEVENTH MONTH 29, 
JESUS BEFORE 


GOLDEN TEXT 


find no crime in him John 19 


Take him yourselves and crt 


Reap John 19: 1-l¢ 

Tue full account of the arraignment of Jesus before 
Pilate, the governor of Judea, is only gained by ref- 
erence to Matt. 27: Mark 15: 12-15, and Luke 


23: 20 25. John’s gospel was written after the others, 


22-26 ; 


wis 


and while he supplies some particulars not given by 
them, he does not include all that they record. 

Luke is the only one who gives the account of 
Pilate’s sending Jesus to Herod when he learned that 
he was from Galilee, that being under Herod's juris- 
diction. 


Here he was “ vehemently ” accused by the 
chief priests and scribes, and after many indignities 
were heaped upon him he was returned to Pilate, 
who, finding no way to escape the responsibility of 
condemning Jesus, delivered him up to be crucified, 
though it was evident he would gladly have let 
him go. 
Scourged him. It was the common practice among 
the Romans to scourge their prisoners after sentence 
of death had been pronounced. The scourge was a 
whip of thongs, in the ends of which were secured 
bits of bone or metal, that with every stroke tore and 
lacerated the flesh, which was bared to receive the 
scourge. So severe was this torture, that the poor 
victim was benumed and rendered in some cases in- 
sensible under its infliction. 
Jesus therefore came out, etc. He was brought again 
before the multitude, arrayed in the mock robe and 
wearing the cruel crown of thorns, bleeding and suf- 
fering. Surely, if there was any pity left in their 
hearts, it must have risen to condemn them, in sight 
of the calm and serene dignity which sbone frem 
the face and in the manner of him who “ when he 
was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, 


threatened not; but committed himself to Him that 
| judgeth righteously.” 

I find no crime in him. This was Pilate’s testimony 
after the scourging and the mocking of the soldiers. 
That these indignities could be inflicted upon an in- 
nocent man in the hall of judgment, and before a 
tribunal established in the interests of justice, shows 
how the prejudices and passions of men overmaster 
every thought but that of accomplishing their pur- 
pose. Though nearly nineteen centuries have elapsed 
since then, the world bas been slow in attaining toa 
better standard, and is not yet emancipated from the 
shackles of hate and wrong in the administration of 
law. 

We have no king but Cxsar. This was the last re- 

They had not at first 
charged him with revolting against the Roman gov- 


sort of the accusers of Jesus. 


ernment, but now, when all other charges were set 
at naught by Pilate, 
not be set aside, and 
hands. 


his of being an usurper could 


he was delivered into their 


When the wicked heart desires to rid itself of the 
presence of the Christ, whlch isa continual reproach 
to it (even as the presence and teachings of Jesus were 
aconstant reproach to the self-rizhteous chief priests 
and Pharisees), it endeavors to persuade itself and 
others that he whom it would crucify is not the Sa- 
viour, but a false pretender, and it draws the cloak of 
a respectable and hollow religion more ostentatiously 
about its hateful characteristics,—hateful even to it- 
self and all who come in contact with it. 
much we 


For how- 
ever may seek to do so, we cannol escape 
from that Light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world, and will reveal the TRUTH, 80 
that when we think it is buried in the most secret re- 
cesses of the heart, behold! it is proclaimed upon the 
housetop. 

Why did they who sought the life of Jesus take 
so much trouble to bring about his condemnation ? 
Because they desired to appear not only innocent, 
but commendably the of men, 
while promoting their own ease and power, and rid- 


righteous in eyes 
ding themselves of one whom they feared, and who 
troubled their consciences, seared and hardened as 
they were. While they wrought their own ruin by 
the course they pursued, they have given to the 
world a strong and valuable testimony in regard to 
the character of Jesus. Who can fail to admire and 
appreciate, with a desire to imitate, the matchless 
patience, wisdom, love, and fidelity to his Father, 
which Jesus displayed under the most fearful trials 
that can come to humanity? Never once did his 
agony cause him to forget the work which the Father 
had given him to do. 

The Christ-spirit in the soul of every one with 
whom we are associated is appealing to us for recog- 
nition. Do we allow our pride, selfishness, or vanity 
unheard ? seek to repel the 
humanity by our pride and haughtiness or sarcasm, 
in order that the Christ which dwells in 


be no more heard ? 


to condemn it Do we 


them may 


When the Christ within our own soul appeals for 
| recognition, pleading with us to forgive those who 
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have trespassed against us; to cease from doing that 
which is wrong; to envy not; to be kind and just 
even to an enemy; not to behave ourselves un- 
seemly ; to be true to the Father whom we worship 
in all things,—because it requires us to humble our 
pride, or to make an acknowledgment, or to wound 
our vanity, or to in any way subject ourselves to the 
buffettings of man, shall we cry, “ Crucify him! we 
will have none of him!” 

Let us be true Christians, and not be guilty of 
making a mockery of justice. Let us not forget that 


we cannot escape the responsibility of discharging 
our duty in guarding the truth by endeavoring to 
place the blame upon its enemies. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The same calm dignity which enabled Jesus to 
meet the traitor and his armed companions with 
self-possession, continued with him through the fear- 
ful ordeal that followed his arrest. 

To the repeated questionings of Pilate Jesus 
makes no reply,and not until he is reminded of the 
power that as governor is vested in him,do we hear 
Him say “Thou couldst have no power against meex- 
cept it were given thee from above.” 

As the accused stands before the judgment seat, 
arrayed in the cruel mockery of authority,—unmoved 
and silent under every provocation, Pilate is con- 
vinced of his innocence, and when he would release 
him, he finds himself in danger of being counted the 


enemy of Ceesar, and to save himself from the charge | 


he delivers Jesus over to be crucified. But before 
this is done, in pity, or perhaps in cruel irony, this 
vacillating ruler presents his prisoner to the priests 
and elders, saying, “ Behold your king!” One has 
written of this scene in the fearful tragedy: * In that 
silent sufferer, dishonored, begrimed with blood, and 
the object of the fierce hatred of the Jews, and the 
jeers of the brutal soldiers, behold the man that in 
all coming ages would stand forth before the world 
the one perfect ideal of humanity. They, bis ac- 
cusers, forgot that the scourge was a Roman indignity; 
they forgot that Jesus at least was a Jew; and as such 
suffered an indignity put upon their own nation; they 
forgot that the cross was the most disgraceful death 
that could be devised ; or, perhaps worse still, they 
remembered it all, and would doom him whom they 
hated, because they bad wronged him, because they 
feared him, to that vile death.” 

The preparation of the Passover here referred to, 
was so called, because it was the custom to prepare 
the food and make all the arrangements on that day 
for the following one, which was the Sabbath, and 
was called the great day of the paschal feast. It was 
kept with peculiar solemnity. 

In view of this, the Jews were very anxious to 
have the execution of their victim take place at once, 
and to all the efforts of Pilate to save Jesus they 
clamored for his crucifixion. We do well to bear in 
mind the significance of the answer of Jesus to Pilate, 
showing as it does the firmness of his faith, that his 
Heavenly Father could “save him from that hour,” 
for which he had so earnestly prayed, if in so doing, 
the object for which he had labored, the end for 
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which he had given himself, would be best accom- 
plished. He had left all care and all anxiety con- 
cerning himeelf in the Father’s keeping, and was pre- 
pared for the issue, whether it were life or death. 

Here,as in every other circumstance of his human 
career, we have an example which, if followed, will 
enable the weakest disciple to lay his burden upon the 
Heavenly Father, who by the influence of his Holy 
Spirit will make hard things easy, and the heaviest 
load seem light to his obedient children. It is not 
necessary for us to rush into danger, or unnecessarily 
lay ourselves open to censure, to show our faith in 
this protecting care; but it does behoove us to stand 
ready to meet and wrestle with every difficulty that 
presents, either in the things that are of the earth 
or in those spiritual exercises with which we are so 
often confronted. 

It was no part of the duty of Jesus to throw him- 
self into the arms of his accusers. Though he went 
boldly into the temple,and openly charged its rulers 
with unfaithfulness to the high trust committed to 
their keeping, he knew that service was laid upon 
him and that he had the sympathy of the whole 
people. Well might he remind them of the fact that 
he had spoken openly in their public places, and 
there was no need for them to go out in the darkness 
with swords and staves ; he was ready to go with them 
and prepared to meet the issue, but his tender, lov- 
ing spirit craved that those who were with him might 
be spared the contumely and reproach. 

It has been in the same spirit of confiding trust 
in the Divine Arm that multitudes before and since 
this cruel tragedy was enacted, were made strong to 
“bear their cross, and endure the shame,” as the 
Apostle, in reciting the faithful witnesses before his 
time, graphically portrays it. ‘‘ They were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they 
were slain with the sword; they went about in 
sheepskins, in goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, 
evil-entreated, of whom the world was not worthy.” 
(Heb. 11: 37.) 

Happily for the world these things can never 
again be witnessed wherever the Gospel of Jesus 
holds dominion. It is the sins that “so easily beset 
us,” the trials that false-hearted friendships inflict 
upon us, and the unwillingness to accept what comes 
to us, in the Divine ordering, that make our crosses, 
and against which we must contend; and in this 
effort we need the same trust and confidence that 
animated these worthies,and enabled them to en- 
dure to the end. 


“ Curist has come into the world to add to the 
social and industrial life, and wherever He goes he 
stimulates industry, thrift, temperance, economy, 
and consequently increases wealth. A successful 
mission in a poverty-stricken region revolutionizes 
the region and so revolutionizes itself. As it does its 
work, they that before were poverty-stricken begin 
to accumulate; they begin to learn industry and 
thrift; they begin to put on better clothes and live 
in better houses, and either the mission transforms 
the region and becomes an independent church, or 
the people move out of the region and new people to 
be fed and served by it come in.”—Christian Union. 
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From The Student, Tenth Month. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
Tne tendency of most schools prominently before the 
public seeking patronage is to popularize their exist- 
ence. Competition among them has become exceed- 
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ingly active; directors grow anxious, and teachers | 


reach out after a national reputation; change is ex- 
hilarating; the idea of “ progress” dominates; solid- 
ity is sacrificed to getting on; self-seeking is unwit- 
tingly fostered ; the goal is to get througb. 

This tendency will not necessarily thwart the con- 
scientious and the painstaking student who appre- 
hends the intent of his present vocation; but our 
plea is for the many who are more easily led, driven, 
influenced. Will these come through without the 
impression indelibly upon them of a preparation for 
the world devoid of the first commandment ? 

Friends are not alone in looking for a guarded, 
religious training school for their children; and in 
the growing prevalence of the idea of “ Friends’ 
schools” rather than “schools for Friends,” it remains 
to be seen whether Friends will take their place and 
part in supplying the demand or not. 

The existence of ‘“ Friends’ 
“schools for Friends ” will become a matter of indif- 
ference, unless the primary object of their establish- 
ment—viz: “a guarded religious education ”—is 
maintained. The class of parents wanting this, 
whether Friends or others, will be forced out to 
choose among many, none of which, perhaps, give 
promise of “God first” and “no other God” their 
anxious souls long for. We may progress so far (back- 
ward) as to make our schools a preparation for col- 
lege and our colleges a stepping-stone to still higher 
degrees, and yet fail utterly in accounting to parents, 
minding the injunction “ Seek not,” etc, but “Seek 
first,” etc., for thyself and thine. 

The relative place which the “ accomplishments,” 


so-called, are hereafter to hold in Friends’ schools | 


will mark their departure from and adhesion to this 
“ primary object.” 

A good father, a stirring business man, and quite 
prosperoas, said to me recently: “I am not afraid 
that my son will not get learning enough for all prac- 
tical purposes, but in the three or four years he must 
needs be from home I do want him to be influenced 
towards simplicity of life and integrity of conduct.” 
Another said: “ My children all have talent for music, 
and are too fond of it for me to place them where it 
will be stimulated.” 

There are to-day several grandchildren of consist- 
ent Friends under the tutelage of foreign masters, 
two of whom are preparing for the opera; another is 
already a public performer with considerable repu- 
tation. 

Music has charms too great and attendants too 
subtle to be placed in the curriculum. Personal van- 
ity is too strong in the youth to bestimulated by much 
dressing in the pupil; unchecked dressing fosters 
vanity as surely as whisky intoxicates. Ambition 
wrought to a high pitch and misdirected by numbers, 


rewards, prizes, etc., becomes saturated with selfish- 
ness. 





Parents of large wealth, as well as others, are _ 
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looking for schools and colleges where those they love 
and are anxious for, may, “in all their getting, get 
wisdom ” of a type that shall serve them alike in the 
day of prosperity and of adversity. 

A lecture recently delivered by an experienced 
instructor elucidated very clearly the thought that at 


| school or college there are two lives lived: one in 


schools” or of | 


the class-room, another out of the class-room ; and 
that the life out of the class-room was the most im- 
portant one. The lessons of the class-room may be 
effaced without serious detriment to the character in 
after life; the impressions made and the habits 
formed outside the class-room remain, influencing 
upwards or downwards, etc. 

The teacher’s possible influence may be illustrated 
thus: Stanley tells us that he first went to Africa in 
quest of Dr. Livingstone an unbeliever, and a few 
weeks’ living with that devout man changed his 
views and feelings towards the Christian religion. 
The doctor did not intrude his sentiments, but he 
lived the life that was instrumental in at least awak- 
ening the strong and willful Stanley. 

An imaginary difficulty confronts some who desire 
well but are not equal to their convictions; these 
conclude that Friends’ standard, while not too high 
in the abstract,is unnecessarily high,—not too high for 
a volunteer, but needlessly so to place before a youth 
disinclined to serious thought. No one, be they 
teacher or preacher, father or mother, should will- 
ingly deviate in principle or example from the pat- 
tern set us on the Mount. 

It may be fairly presumed that parents who gov- 
ern well at home, and are not governed by their 
children, will be found codperating with a whole- 
some discipline at school. Parents should not expect 
too much ; every one must pass under his own lintel. 

Friends’ schools and colleges should not cater to 
any class, but should hold out to all a banner con- 
spicuous above all else for the truth,—an invitation 
to all such only as holiness can give. I look for more 
from Friends’ schools and colleges than others be- 
cause of their profession. I do not knowal! Friends, 
but my confidence in the root and ground of their 
principles has no misgiving. I can see no special 
need for Friends’ schools—indeed, I should expect 
their presence to become a byword and a reproach— 
unless the principles actuating their establishment 
were operative. And it is true of institutions of 
learning as of the family and the individual,—* By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Where the body 
and the brain are trained out of proportion to the 
spiritual part, self-importance grows amazingly. I[ 
would rather see my son come from college with a 
holy reverence for God and without distinction, than 
at the head of his class and himself the most import- 
ant personage of the day. 

Germantown, Ninth month 9. 


| 


SAMUEL EMLEN. 


We can be forward in giving others a share of our 
pleasures, but we should hesitate before asking an- 
other to share our griefs and mental bewilderments. 
Character is shown in what we refrain from sharing, 


as truly as in what we are ready to share.—S. S. 
Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1891. 


WORKING TO-DAY. 


Tue work our Heavenly Father is asking for at our 


hands, is not something that may be put off until an- 


other time; it must be undertaken now. The great | 
thought of Jesus expressed over and over again in | 
parable and in exhortation was the necessity of avail- 

“We 


work the works of him that sent me, while it is day. 


ing ourselves of present opportunity. must 


The night cometh, when no man can work,” is his 


testimony, and we can readily see the necessity there 


is that what we feel is required of us, whether it be 
a small duty or a large service, should not be put off 


’ 


for a “ more convenient season.” Where such is the 


case, the more convenient time seldom comes, and 


the work is left to other hands. The regrets that are 


sure to follow neglected opportunities are as thorns 


in the pillow of many a departing spirit, and this 
should be a reminder to any who are disposed to | 
leave for the to-morrow what might be done to day; | 


that the present time only is ours. 


We all know that in the affairs of the outward life 


’ 


“ diligence in business ” is of the first necessity, and 
he who fails in this particular is more than likely to 
come to want. The same holds good in the spiritual 
domain. Give all diligence, is the exhortation, in 
adding to the graces that adorn the Caristian char- 
acter, for saith the Aposile,“ If these things are 
yours and abound, they make you to be not idle nor 
unfruitfal unto the knowledge of our Lord,” and this 
“knowledge of our Lord” is not a treasure that we 
are to hold only for our individual enrichment: 
rather is it an object lesson, in which we see the true 
path, for our own steps leads close beside the path 
which others tread who need our loving sympathy 
and encouragement. 

The more we study the life and teaching of our 
Blessed Pattern,the more we see how affluent it isin 
every line of endeavor; how no small or trivial thing 
that could make the life of another more abounding 
was left undone; and in the doing, bow strong and 
self-contained he always showed himself, so that 
when the bour of his great trial came he could say to 
the Father, “I have finished the work thou gavest me 


’ 


todo.” This should be the consolation of every in- 
dividual, as the time approaches when the work must 


cease. Each one must then be brought face to face | 
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with the important question, upon which the future 
life must be dependent: Has the life here been a 
useful life? Has it been a true life; a life that bas 
yielded returns full of blessing? These are the 
points that must be the basis of the final verdict. 
And what an unspeakable blessing it is to the hu- 
man family that this verdict does not depend upon 
what we have, but upon what we are; and what we 
are is only gained by faithfulness to manifested duty. 
If we could see life in its manifold workings, how 
often would we find the requirement that seems so 
slight and unimportant, is as the tiny rill, starting in 
some hidden channel, and gathering to its bosom 
other rills as unimportant, it flows on until it be- 
comes the brook at which the thirsty ones may 
drink and be refreshed. So in a life of useful service, 
that accepts the duty of the hour in loyal spirit, there 
is ever adding thereto some sweet reward to make 
the work easier, and the burden of service less 
weighty, and we realize the truth of the declaration, 


“He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him,” 


DEATHS. 

FELL.—At Pa., Eleventh month 11th’ 
1891, of pneumonia, Martha S., wife of Oliver S. Fell, aged 
61 a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia ; 
ham, Bucks county, Pa. 

FERRIS.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 11th, 1891, 
Edward B. Ferris, son of Ziba and Eliza M. Ferris, of Wil- 
mington, Del., 


Swarthmore, 


years ; 


formerly of Bucking- 


in his 68th year; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philade Iphia. 
GARRETT.—In Middletown, 
Eleventh month 4th, 1891. Beulah, widow of George Gar- 
rett, in 


Delaware county, Pa., 


her Sith year; a consistent member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

HAINES.—At his country home, Somerton, Pa 

Eleventh month 11, 1891, Abraham W. Haines, of Phila- 


delphia, in his 82d year; an elder of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Green street. 

JANNEY. 
month 31, 1891, Ann Janney, at the advanced age of 86 
years. 

JANNEY. 


1891, Samuel S. Janney, aged nearly 52 years. 


At her residence, Waynesville, Obio, Tenth 


At Waynesville, Ohio., Eleventh month 6, 
He was a 
sou of the above Ann Janney, whom he came to see in her 


last sickness, and was unable to return home. 


THOMAS.—On Eleventh month 13, 1891, of typhoid 
pneumonia, at the residence of his parents I. Preston and 
Elizabeth C. Thomas, Cheyney, Delaware Co., Pa., I. Byron 


Thomas, in the 30th year of his age; a member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, and a graduate of Swarth- 
more College, of the Class of 1881. 

When takes the 


young, the strong, and the good, it assumes the form of a 


death enters the home and from it 
calamity, and we bend beneath it as to a blow from which 


we have no power to rise. Courage to again stand erect 
comes not until time has brought healing upon her wings, 
and the continued ministratious of the spirit of an all-wise 
Father 
Thus it is with those who have known, and loved, and lost 


Byron Thomas. 


have soothed and chastened the wounded hearts. 


His was the noble character, strong to 
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meet the cares of life, yet so gentle, so loving, and so tender 
in his family and social relations. With bright prospects 
before him, a sudden illness cuts the mysterious chord 
known For him 


whose life was true and pure, for he was careful of his own 


asunder, and he is on earth no more. 


character that it be not sullied, also guarding others with 
that charity that “ vaunteth not itself: 
rejoiceth 
loving and forgiving, devoted to good causes 


taketh not 


account of evil; not in unrighteousness,” but 


most espe- 
cially not. 
For and and those of the 
parental household who so loved and depended upon him, 


to that of temperance for him need fear 


the 


we 
bereaved wifi little ones, 
there is naught to do but submit, knowing a Comforter will 


the shadow, 


be sent that will uphold and sustain them. 
to 


CaANnDOL re 


1 


turn them out of the hush and ut where 


he is his loved ones never can be strangers 

“God calls our loved ones, but we lose, 
What he hath given 

They live on earth in thought and deed as truly 


As in His heaven.” H. 


not wholly 


WARNER.—Eleventh month 
of Warner; a 
Monthly Meeting 

WEBSTER.— At her 
Tenth month 11, 1891, Lydia C 
Webster, in the 87th year of her age; 
Monthly Meeting. 


3, 1891, Elizabeth M., wife 


Simeon valued member of Green Plain 


Canada, 
Hugh D. 
Norwich 


home, Cornel], Ontario, 


. wife of the late 


an elder of 
In her death, although at that advanced and ripe age, 
all that knew her can truly say that the y have losta be- 
loved mother That sweetness that characterized 


emplary every-day 


her ex 
life, along with that charity and 
which she ever extended 


love 
towards those of different relig- 
ious views, produced the appropriate expressions from some, 
and that visible feeling in that large gathering that assem- 
bled to take leave of one they so much loved who, was truly 
mother in Israel, 
She remarked to a friend a short time before her death 

““My work is done.” May we so live and follow her ex- 


believe 


Young 


ample that we can say our work is well done, as we 


hers was, and surely the end will be peace 


Friends’ Review. 


For Friends’ latelligencer and Journal. 
OUR SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 
Tue matter of the support of the Southern schools 
is now a pressing one. Their work has begun, and 
funds will soon bo needed. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Philanthropic Union has authorized the 
sending of subscription blanks to all the Yearly Meet- 
ings. 
hoods, and will, we hope, be done in all. This dis- 
tribution is intended to help, not to hinder, the work 
of committees. As the Executive Committee can- 
not always know just who is working for the local 
committee the blanks may reach a person not on a 
committee, or may bring a duplicate to a member of 
it. In either case, it is intended only to give greater 
opportunity, not to interfere, and the person collect- 
ing should forward the money to the authorized 
treasurer of his Yearly Meeting’s Committee. If 
there is no committee in his meeting, he may send it 
to the schools directly, or to Samuel B. Haines, Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York City. It is sincerely 
desired that every meeting will be reached, and that 
an effort will be made in each, however small, to 


This has already been done in some neighbor- 


| 


children. The Schofield School and the Laing School 
belong to Friends, the latter having been founded by 
Friends, and the former having been almost from its 
beginning under their care. They are both doing 
work thoroughly in accord with the principles of 
Friends; substantial, honest work, teaching both 
head and hands, making not paupers but industrious, 
intelligent citizens. 

When I 
numbers represented in the Philadelphia First-day 
—I wished 


listened recently to the report of the 
School Union,—over six thousand persons, 
that throughout our entire organization we could send 
one dollar for each member of our First-day Schools. 
Think what a diffsrent report we could 
Now Indiana 
Schools, forty-four dollars sent to Southern schools ; 
New York, 723 children in First-day Schools, $402.17 
sent to the South; Philadelphia, over six thousand 


then make. 


reports 338 children in First-day 


in the First-day Schools, $452 09 sent to Schofield 
and Laing Schools. Of course, much more money is 
sent by members of the meetings than this, else the 
bu has 
passed through the hands of We 
could scarcely expect that in every neighborhood, 
every chill in a First-day School could give a dollar; 
but would it not be a good lesson to to 
give what they can? And are there not in almost all 


schools coald not exist; this is all that 


the treasurers. 


teach them 


places enough grown people who can give more than 
In 


some Firat-day schools, the children pay the tuition 


a dollar, so that the average can b2 maintained ? 
of a little child in one of the Soucharna schools. Tae 
tuition, or “ tax ” as they call it, begins at five cents 
a week, and increases according to grade, up to three 
dollars a week for the boarding scholars. There are 
often pleasant relations, beneficial to both, established 
between the white child at the North and the colored 
child in the South. Any reading this, who 
may wish further information, or desire subscription 


person 


blanks, will b2 cheerfully supplied if they address 
M 


yhteenth S 


JACKSON, 


cea 


ANNA 
305 West E 


A FRIEND IN HONOLULU. 


A copy of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL goes to 
the Sandwich Islands, toa Friend, formerly of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., whose husband is a teacher in the Kame- 
hameha school, at Honolulu. In a recent letter, on 
business, she adds some details which will be of in- 
terest to our readers, and which she will pardon us 
no doubt for reprinting : 


ace, 


most full of e 


hei 


have ever seen, and there is 


“Honolulu is a beautiful p 


beautiful 


the 


air of comfort not 


and refined people homes are most 


see 


W t 


ib 


many of the fashionable homes of our great 


cilles. 


horse-back, and bathe in the sea where the b 
breakers 


Some day perhaps | may write you 


ride 


safe, the not being much 


very 


+ ‘ } } nyt? 
a littie of these Ddeautl- 


ful islands, and I should like to send you some photographs, 


which would interest dear Swarthmore Co 


had gotten through with them. My husband teacl 
in the Kamehameha school, \ 


the 


idleness and vice. 


lish and carpentry 


been founded by Mr. Bishop for preservation t the 


Mrs 


fortune for this 


Hawaiian race from Bishop was a 


Hawaiian Princess, and left her school. 


help on the good work in our schools for colored |! The school is something like Hampton, and there are al- 
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ready a dozen large buildings on our grounds, besides shops 
for teaching carpentry, blacksmithing, printing, etc. Gen- 
eral Armstrong, of Hampton school, was born in Honolulu, 
and lived here a number of years. 

“Well, I wish there were a Friends’ meeting here, and, 
above all, that our children might be under the influence 
of Friends. I proclaim gratefully that I am a member of 
the Society of Friends, and my husband loves them as 
much as I,” 


THOUGHTS FOR FRIENDS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I nave often wondered, in years gone by, why it was 
that so many of the able speakers of the Society of 
Friends would flock to large meetings, which were 
so abundantly supplied with the flowing word, and 
pass by small meetings. And what is still more 
noticeable, there are individual families that live 
remote from Friends and meetings, that are hunger- 
ing for Friends’ company,—even the sight of a Friend 
would cheer and giadden their hearts. Shall such 
be neglected entirely? Did not Jesus teach that we 
should leave the ninety and nine and go after the 
straying one? Haviug recently read the travels of 
Edward Coale, who visited a family where not a 
Friend had called for thirty years, and still Friends’ 
principles glowed within their breasts, and the live 
coal of goodness yet burned upon the altar. How 
their hearts must have rejoiced that one of God’s 
messengers was sent to mingle with them, which has 
so feelingly revived the impressions of childhood. 
I well remember my parents living in a neighbor- 
hood where no Friends lived nearer than five miles, 
and there only five families, and our nearest monthly 
meeting, which was thirty miles away, granted us an 
indulged meeting on First-day, and a committee was 
appointed to look after us occasionally. How we 
rejoiced for them to mingle with us; it seemed to 
brighten our path, and cheer us on our way. Such 
deeds, if done by the Master’s controlling hand, may 
accomplish much, I have ever had much sympathy 
for the lonely and isolated ones. How necessary 
that we keep near the guide, that we neither go too 
fast nor yet too slow, not in our our own strength, but 
in the power of Him that called us to the work. 

Salem, Ohio. Marcaret A. GARRETSON. 

EVERY young man is speaking by his daily exam- 
ple to every acquaintance of his; and he is winning 
his fellows to a higher plane of living, or encouraging 
them to be satisfied with life on a lower plane. Not 
merely when he rouses himself to active effort in 
behalf of a companion, but in his ordinary conduct, 
and in the spirit which he illustrates in all his course, 
he is influencing individuals, and he must give ac- 
count of that influence by and by.—Exchange. 





SHARING what we have with others is very well at 
times, and again it is very far from well. It is all 
right for us to share our bread with the hungry, but 
if we have food that is poisoned, we have no right to 
share it with any one else. Our spiritual encourage- 
ments can be shared with our fellows, but our special 
temptations and evil imaginings had better be kept 
to ourselves.—Sunday School Times. 


STATISTICS OF ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING.—A statistical 
report is made up by Illinois Yearly Meeting annually,— 
as is now done by nearly all our yearly meetings except 
Philadelphia. The statement made this year shows changes 
as follows: Gains, births 9, by request 20, by certificate 8, 
total 37; 


| NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
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Losses, deaths 29, released or withdrawn 6, re- 
| moved 16, total 51; making a nett loss of 14. The total 
number of members, Eighth month 31, 1891, is stated at 
1,002. Genoa Monthly Meeting, however, (of Nebraska 
H. Y. M.), is not reported, and some change would be made 
in the showing, if it were included. The number of mem- 


bers in other subordinate meetings is given as follows: 


Lincoln Executive Meeting, (Neb.),. . . . 68 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, . . . . 300 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting, . . . . . 5&4 
| Total, pote. ca SS. ae oe a oh 


FRIENDS AT YONGE St., CANADA.—Samuel P. Zavitz 
writes some interesting details in Young Friends’ Review, of 
the situation of Friends at the above meeting. He says: 
“During my recent visit at Yonge St. and vicinity, in at- 
tendance at Canada Half-Yearly Meeting, I was somewhat 
encouraged at certain signs of growth and newness of lift 
which I saw amongst them. I think it was here at Yonge 
St., in the year 1870, the first First-day school within the 
But it 
had been discontinued before the more recent wave of in- 


limits of Genesee Yearly Meeting was established. 


terest began to rise, which was about one decade later, say 
1880. Since our late Yearly Meeting they have again or- 
ganized a school which is likely to be successful. Yonge 
St. meeting-house is very pleasantly situated on a rise of 
land which overlooks a beautiful and fruitful country, and 
is about thirty miles north of the city of Toronto. This 
neighborhood bas been settled about 90 years, and on either 
hand, from the meeting-house, two or three miles distant, 
are the thriving towns of Newmarket and Aurora, with a 
population of about 2,000 each, having electric lights and 
most excellent water works. In the former place I had 
pointed out to me the house in which Sir John Franklin 
stopped over night, on one of his expeditions to the frozen 
North. 

Five miles east of Yonge St. is situated Whitchurch 
Meeting, and 12 miles west is King; both small meetings. 
But at King, a few years ago, some 18 or 20 members were 
added to their meeting by convincement, and at Whit- 
church they now have one of the largest, if not the largest 
First-day school in our Yearly Meeting, having an average 
this summer of 65 or 70. The school was established two 
or three years ago. Asan outcome of it, the old meeting- 
house bas had an overhauling. New windows have been 
put in, the outside of the house has been thoroughly 
painted, also one part of the inside. New seats with re- 
versible backs, adapted for a school, have been got, and 
they, the few Friends there, have a just right to feel a 
certain amount of pride for the structure which is being 
builded upon the ruins of the Meeting at Whitchurch. 
This was Isaac Wilson’s native place. His brother Charles 
still lives upon the old homestead, and is deeply interested 
in the work of building up here, which we hope may be 
permanent. Isaac, Charles. and myself, went from the 
home made lonely by the death but a few months before 
of their sister, Abigail Mowder, and with a lighted lamp 
(it was after dark and our only opportunity) we strolled 
over the grounds and in and around their now pleasant 
meeting-house. ”’ 





YOuNG FRIENDS’ AssocIATION.—The regular monthly 
' meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was held in the 
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parlor at 15th and Race streets, on the evening of the 9th 
instant. 

The standing committees on History, Discipline, and 
Current Topics reported progress in their respective lines 
of work, and the Literature Committee mentioned its pro- 
posal to make a study of Joseph Smith’s * Catalogue of the 
Writings of Friends,” and to pursue this study at the regu- 
lar meetings of the Committee, so that all the members 
may be equally informed. 

An interesting biography of Richard Davies was read 
by Ellen L. Thomas. in Wales, 
up in the Church of England, but from 
an early age he was seriously inclined, and while but a lad 
joined the Independents. 


Richard Davies was born 
and was brought 


When about nineteen years of 
age he first heard of the Quakers, and it was one of these 
who first awakened 
spiritual truth. The paper called forth comments on the 
length of the early meetings, mention having been made 
of the till 
night. on one occasion 


him to a better understanding of 


lasted from 
We were 


one which ten in 
that 
Fox kept the people waiting three hours, after which he 


‘spoke powerfully.” 


morning ten at 


reminded George 


A question arose regarding the present condition of 
Friends in Wales, but none present could inform us. [There 
are, practically, no Friends in Wales, one or two meetings, 
perhaps, being maintained. The reason for this chiefly is 
that the William 
generally came to this country, some neighborhoods com- 
ing in a body to Eps. 
AND JOURNAL. 


A paper 


Friends who were there in Penn’s time, 


Pennsylvania. INTELLIGENCER 


on the “ Establishment of Meetings,” called 
forth the comment that the early business meetings wer 
concerned chiefly with the relief of the poor and impris- 
oned. As the membership increased a need was felt for 
meetings to deal with many matters which did not prop- 
erly belong to the ministry ; therefore a meeting was ap- 
pointed te convene in London once a fortnight or once a 
month, as might seem necessary. As early as 1654 a gen- 
eral yearly meeting was held in England, but as the mem- 
bership increased the necessity for convening meetings for 
business more frequently became obvious, and instead of 
holding them once a year only and for several counties, 
they were held every three months and one for each county 
where Friends were settled. Fox recom- 
mended the establishing of monthly meetings for the more 


In 1666 George 


close and intimate inspection into the state of the Society, 
and the conduct of its members 

The meeting closed with a discussion on “ Plainness of 
Apparel,” and the almost unanimous opinion of those pres- 
ent was that the Discipline was intended to caution against 
vain and frivolous regard for dress, and not to mean a “ uni- 
form.” Itisa matter of history that William Penn dressed as 
did the courtiers of his day, and the pictures of early Friends 
show them in the costumes of the period, though without 
unnecessary ornaments such as the feather in the hat, the 
jeweled buckles on the knee breeches, or the lace on the 
coat. adhered to, 
for we are told George Fox bought his wife a scarlet cloak. 


Neither were so-called “plain colors”’ 


The fear was expressed that because some Friends had un- 
derstood the Discipline to mean “uniform” their minds 
had not the 
plainness is. 


been drawn to true consideration of what 


SECRETARY. 
FRIENDS’ Books WANTED.—Under their present li- 
brarian, the University of Pennsylvania has set apart a 
place for Friends’ books, and several of our members have 
felt desirous that we should not be backward in responding 
to this opportunity of placing our works where they may 


dogood. Therefore, any one having books, pamphlets, etc., | 
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written by or relating to Friends, is invited to leave them 
at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race street, and those willing 
to contribute funds to purchase such will please forward to 
same address. Likewise, anti-slavery and other reforma- 
tory documents will be welcome. Jd. MT, Ee 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Quite the 
educational institutions 
Ind. The 
report of its condition, sent tothe recent session of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, (O The 
Trustees stated that the financial situation was not so good 


REPORT OF EARLHAM COLLEGE. im- 
portant of the Friends’ (Orthodox 


in the West, is Earlham College, at 


most 
Richmond 


contains details of interest. 
as desired ; owing to shortness of crops last year and conse- 
quent stringency of money market, no effort was made to 
reduce the building debt. The college endowment, amount- 
ing to $55,401.51, was transferred from the Yearly Meeting 
trustees to the trustees of Earlham College endowment and 
the 


The trustees proposed the sal 


trust funds. The expenses of year were $34,775.72 ; 


receipts, 334,697.17. of some 
building fund, which the 
President Mills’s re- 


port showed the whole number of students enrolled during 


land, the proceeds to go into the 


Yearly Meeting approved of, in part. 


the year to be 263; decrease from enrollment of preceding 


year, 13; number in college department, 125; post gradu- 


graduated at « the 


19 


in the English academy department, 33 


ate students, 2; 


Ost 


of the year 25; in 


Biblical department, in preparatory department, 34; 
in the department 
of drawing and painting, 65; in the department of music, 
57; total number of young men in all departments, 10s ; 
young women, 155. Seventy-four per cent. of all the stu- 
The Boarding Hall 

‘The of the 


influences which are exerted upon young men and women 


dents were Friends. has been remod- 


eled and refurnished. value moral and social 


by such surroundings and associations as compared with 


the influences of student life in cheap club and boarding 


houses is beyond computation.” 


At the 
Michigan, 


Lucy STONE’s EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 
Women’s 


Lucy Stone’s daughter told of the difficulties her mother 


recent Congress, at Grand Rapids, 


had had in gettinga collegiate education more than forty 


years ago, and the details may impress some of our young 
people, who find the way to learning so much less stony. 


ll-to-do 


Massachusetts 
but 


said to his wife, “Is 


Lucy Stone’s father was a w 
He helped 


daughter wanted to go, 


when his 
the child 


means herself. 


farmer. his son through colle 
he 
crazy?” The young girl had to earn th 
She picked chestnuts and 
books. 


teaching 


berries, and sold them to buy 
For years she taught district schools, studying and 
At the 
women teachers, it took her until she was 

to 
admitted 


leveland 


alternately. low W then paid to 


to 


only 


apes 
twenty-five 


earn the money to carry her then the 


the that 
Erie from Butfalo to ¢ 


Oberlin, 
college in 
Lake 
a state-room, and slept on deck, 
the 


with a 


country 


Crossing 


atford 


women. 
she could not 


on a pile of grain-sacks 


and freight 


women who 


near horses 


kind, 


only pay fora“ 


gangway, among ot every 


few other like herself could 


deck passage. At Oberlin she earned her 
way by teaching during vacations and in the preparatory 
department of the college, and by doing housework in the 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall at three cents an hour. Many of the 
Oberlin students were poor, and the college furnished them 
board at a dollar a week; but she could not pay even this 
small sum, and during most of her course she cooked her 
own food in her own room, boarding herself at a cost of 
less than fifty-cents a week. She had only one new dress 


during her college course, a cheap print, and she did not 


go home once during the four years; but she graduat ad in 
° 
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1847 with honors, and without suffering either in health or 
self-respect. One of her principal reasons for determining 
to go to college had the wish to 


Hebrew, in order to read the Bible in the 


been study Greek and 


original, and to 
satisfy herself whether the texts decreeing the subjection 


of women were correctly translated She became con- 


vinced at Oberlin, and has believed and maintained ever 


since, that the Bible, properly interpreted, is all on the 


side of equal rights for wemen. 


CLASSICS VS. SCIENCE IN 


GERMANY. —Recent discus- 


sions in the school circles of Ge rmany are quite a revela- 
tion, says the New York Jndepend nt The sy 


cation was so well settled there, all the world supposed» 


stem of edu- 


that there could be no question in regard to it. 

Yet, (says the Independent), that German educators are 
not satisfied with the present status of affairs is only too 
evident from strong agitation now going on in favor of re- 
furm in all grades of schools, from the lowest to the high- 
est, with the exception of the university proper. 
interesting feature of the whol 
which the 


The most 
discussion has been the 
part university professors have been taking in 
the proposed reform. In order to influence the Govern- 
ment, the question was sprung as to thesatisfactory or non- 
satisfactory character of the present gymnasium course as 
a general preparatory drill for the special work at the uni- 
versity. The movement was started by the Halle profes- 
sors, who protested agaiust any radical change in this 
At once an opposite view found many friends, es- 
pecially in the medical and the philosophical faculties, to 


cours¢ 


the effect that Greek should be almost or entirely banished, 


the general 


classical course abridged, and modern 


lan- 


guages, the sciences, mathematics, and more practical 


branches be substituted. 

ln other words, conservative Germany has at last taken 
up the debate between the classical and the modern course 
as the basis of highereducation. Nearly all university pro- 
fessors have signed a petition pro or con and at all universi- 
ies both views have 


found their defenders. Thus, for in- 


stance, sixty-one professors and teachers of the University 
of Bonn have declared it dangerous to modify the present 
gymnasium course, while sixty professors and teachers have 
signed the counter petition. At Strasburg nearly all the 
theological and the philological men have signed the con- 
S:rvative petition, but only half of the law and the med- 
ical faculties and less than one-third of the mathematical 
and natural science 


men. In Gottingen fifty-six out of a 


total of a hundred or more, signed the petition to preserve 


the present course, as did also a majority of the Leipzig 
faculties. At the latter institution, however, the counter 


movement had its beginnings, headed by such men as Lud- 
wig, Wislicenus, Bruhns,and others. It is a significant fact 
that 407 German university men have expressed their de- 
cided convictious that the gymnasium course must be mod- 
ified and modernized, both for the purposes of a general 
intellectual training 


for the 


as also to furnish a satisfactory basis 
university career. What the Government proposes 


to do is, of course, yet unknown ; 


but that something will 


be done admits of no doubt 


WHAT Is A LIBERAL EpUCATION ?—On the 14th inst., 
at Baltimore, President D. C. Gilman, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, inaugurated a series of lectures on the 
aims of a liberal education, before an audience of students 
University who had been, or who intended to be- 
Dr, Gilman quoted Prof. Goodwin, of Har- 
vard University, Gen. Walker, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
ford 


of the 


come teachers 


Prest. Jordan, of the new Leland Stan- 


Junior Matthew William 


University, 


Arnold, Sir 
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Hamilton, and others, as to ideals of a liberal education. 
The elements of the idea of liberal education, he said, must 
change with the progress of the world’s knowledge. The 
division of all students into two classes,—those who lean 
to the study of nature (science), and those who lean to the 
study of the experiences of the human ract 
philosophy, history 


(literature, 
, Would always exist; but to be liber- 
ally educated, each division should have some knowledge 
of the other's subjects of study. A liberally educated man 
should possess five qualities: (1) the faculty of sustained 
attention; (2) the faculty of arrangement of his knowl- 
edge; (3) the faculty of ready memory ; (4 


expression ; 


the faculty of 
5), which is the outcome of all the others, 
the faculty of judgment. Tae wee 


and 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
a “Conservatory of 


It is proposed to build 
The con- 
servatory is to furnish material for the course in Botany. 
When once obtained it is intended to make the conserva- 
flowers. If the 
plans are completed quite an extensive piece of ground will 
be under cultivation, and it is hoped that some attention 


Plants” for Swarthmore. 


tory self-sustaining by the sale of cut 


will be given to agricultural botany and its components. 
The fourth 


Swarthmore Phenix has just appeared 


number of the present volume of the 
The editorial and ex- 
change departments are especially strong with interesting 
literary matter. 

The exercises of the Meeting,” under 


the care of Prof. Smith, were of an interesting character. 


“Five O'clock 


The following papers were read: “The Persecution of 
Friends in England,” by Edwin Stickney ; “The Persecu- 
tion of Friends in America,’ by Jane Atkinson, and 


“What were the causes bringing on these Persecutions?” 
by Edward A. Jenkins. 

A portion of the Senior class are enjoying First-day 
evening in reading with President De Garmo. At present 
they are reading “ The Freeburgers,”’ 

At college 
Hall.” 


erville Literary Society and is to be used as a gymnasium 


by Snider. 


much interest is felt in the “ Somerville 


The building is to be a meeting room for the Som- 
for the girls. This isa much needed addition to Swarth- 
more, and contributions are 
vited. So far as 


welcomed and earnestly in- 
announcements of subscriptions have 
been made, a large part of the sum needed remains to be 
raised. H. 
The 
Colored children at Hampton, Va 
a little larger than ever before, with the 


THe HAMPTON ScHOOI school for Indian and 
. it is stated, is this year 
best student ma- 
terial that has ever been gathered there. The negroes now 
go with the intention of becoming teachers and of learn- 
ing trades rather than, as in the old days, with the hope 
of coming out orators and statesmen. Good sense is gain- 
ing the day. They are discarding politics and going in for 
good homes. 
FRIENDS’ CONFERENCE AT RACE STREETS. 
The first of the series of Educational Conferences, this 
direction of the (Philadelphia 


held on 


ISTH AND 


year, under the Yearly 


Meeting’s Committee, will be Seventh-day of this 


week, 2lst instant, at the meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, commencing at 10a. m. Prof. E. E. White, of Ohio, 
will speak of “The Three Guiding Principles of Teach- 
ing,’ and Dr. Emily G. Hunt on“ Preparations for the 
Study of Botany.’ 

These conferences are always interesting to those who 


are engaged in educational work 


“ NoruinGc can be very ill with us when all is 
well within.” 
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*'TWOULD MAKE A BETTER WORLD. 
IF men cared less for wealth and fame, 
And less for battlefields and glory ; 
If writ in human hearts a name 
Seemed better than in song or story ; 
If men instead of nursing pride 
Would learn to hate it and abhor it; 
If more relied 
On love to guide, 
The world would be the better for it. 
If men dealt less in stocks and lands, 
And more in bonds and deeds fraternal ; 
If love’s work had more willing hands 
To link this world with the supernal ; 
If men stored up love’s oil and wine 
And on bruised human hearts would pour it ; 
If “yours” and “‘ mine” 
Would ouce combine, 
The world would be the better for it. 
If more would act the play of life, 
And fewer spoil it in rehearsal ; 
If bigotry would sheath its knife 
Till good became more universal ; 
If custom, gray with ages grown, 
Had fewer blind men to adore it 
If talent shone 
In truth alone, 
The world would be the better for it. 
If men were wise in little things 
Affecting less in all their dealings ;: 
If hearts had fewer rusted strings 
To isolate their kindred feelings ; 
If men, when wrong beats down the right 
Would strike together to restore it 
If right made might 
In every fight, 
The world would be the better for it 
V. H. Cobb, in N.Y. Tribune 


THE HAPPY AUTUMN FIELDS. 
Au, happy fields, at rest from fruitfulness ! 
No careless storm of the ungentle spring 
| ptore your venturing roots, hor pierced the sting 
Of spiteful trost your early promises 
he skies were blue above you With caress 
Of gentlest beams the sun lured you to bring 
Your blushing blossoms forth ; and from the wing 
Of night were shaken dews their thirst to bless 
Kor shadows bad ve but the bounte ous Civ ids 
That, passing, spanned you with the arch of hope 
No canker worms made of y« leaves their shr 
Nor envious hand sowed tares on every s ope 
And now the cund harvesters have blest you, 
Ye happy field hat from your labors rest you 
Kind Heaven! so order the uncertain days 
Of my brief mortal season, so defend 
From frost and drought and tempest, so beft 
With sun and dew, and bows of promise 
So temper to meall the cold world’s ways 
That not in vain my toiling strength I spend 
But come in ripeness to the perfect end, 
And lie at rest in life’s autumnal haze! 
Nought were it then upon the heart to take 
The ice of death and in it lie entombed 
As when on you the snows of winter break, 
Ye mourn uot for the sprivgtime when ye bloomed 
Ah, let me know the harvesters have blest me, 


Ere I from all my lapor come to rest me 


James Lane Allen, in The Independent. 





MEMORIAL OF ELIZABETH L. COMSTOCR. 
ELIZABETH L. Comstock who died at Union Spring, N. Y., 
on the 3d of Eighth month, 1891, was a Friend, a member 
of the other body, but was well known to many readers of 
this journal. Her active and earnest life of philanthropy 
endeared her to a wide circle, and the following memorial, 
prepared by Chicago Monthly Meeting (Orthodox) will be 
read, no doubt, with satisfaction —Eps, INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL.| 

The recent death of this dear Friend recalls for- 
cibly to our minds the important part which she ex- 
ercised in the establishment of the meeting in this 
city, and the deep interest she always felt in it. 

Recurring to the firat establishment of a Friends’ 
meeting in Chicago, we learn that some time during 
the fifties an informal meeting was held at a 
Frien«d’s house for several months, but it was finally 
abandoned. 

In the Ninth month, 1863, a number of Friends 
who were upon the Yearly Meeting’s committees to 
attend the opening of Iowa Yearly Meeting, met 
accidentally at Chicago and spent First-day, Ninth 
month Sixth, evening. Amongst these were William 
Cromwell, Jesse D. Haines, Lindley Murray Moore, 
Mary H. Thomas, of New York; Francis T. King, of 
Baltimore; Harriet Stear, and Charles F. and Rhoda 
M. Coffin, of Indiana. 

After consultation it was concluded to gather 
together what Friends could be found residing in 
Chicago for a meeting. Almost all the foregoing 
Friends had some acquaintance here, and while they 
had no time for public notice, they individually in- 
vited such Friends as they knew, who extended the 
invitation to others, so that at five o’clock in the 
afternoon about thirty of the residents of Chicago 
met with the visiting Friends in the parlor of the 
Sherman House, which was located then, as now, on 
the corner of Randolph and Clark streets. 

An interesting religious opportunity was held and 
a consultation with those present in reference to the 
propriety of holding a regular meeting in Chicago. 
Way did not seem to open for further action at that 
time, but on the first of the Third month, 1864, 
Elizabeth L. Comstock, who then resided with her 
husband, John T. Comstock, at Rollin, Lenawee 
county, Michigan, and who for several years had 
spent most of her time in religious work away from 
home and was then engaged in the visitation of the 
soldiers, prisoners, ete., for which her name became 
so famous, accompanied by Charles F. and Rhoda M. 
Coffin, arrived in Chicago. 

The main object of the visit was to see the south- 
ern prisoners, who were then encamped to the num- 
ber of sbout seventeen thousand on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, near where the Douglas Monument 
now stands, and also to visit the soldiers of the 
United States, and the public institations of the cit) 
as way opened for it. About a week was spent in 


this work. Several meetings were held among the 
prisoners, and the sick were visited personally. 


Tracts and Bibles were distributed amongst them 


| 
‘ 
and much religious conversation had. The prisoners 


were confined by a board fence, well guarded by 


soldiers, in small board huts, through which the 
March winds from the lake whistled with great 
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severity, and consequently their condition was one 


of no inconsiderable discomfort. They seemed ex- | 


ceedingly glad to see some one who felt an interest 
in their welfare, and listened attentively to the 
gospel as preached by our dear Friend, and to the 
affectionate and sympathetic labors of herself and 
companions otherwise amongst them. 
Many interesting incidents occurred which would 
occupy too much time to mention here. 
he Union soldiers also received the labors of the 


Friends with satisfaction. Some of them spoke of | 


having Quaker parents and were glad to rehearse the 
ministry of those of that denomination. 


Elizabeth L. Comstock was then in the prime of | 


life. With an exceedingly bright, interesting, intel- 
ligent countenance, especially when warmed up dur- 
ing her religious discourses, neatly attired in Friends’ 
style, with a ready, smooth, and at times eloquent 
delivery, with a mind well stored with information, 
and a remarkable memory, which enabled her to 
quote large portions of the Holy Scriptures, or of her 
favorite poets, readily and without previous prepara- 


tion, and to intersperse her discourse with anecdotes | 


and illustrations, with a warm and sympathetic heart 
which reached out especially toward the suffering, 
as well as toward the sinful and fallen, she seemed in 


every respect prepared for the work in which she | 
was engaged and in which she spent several years of | 


her life, and exposed herself to many dangers and to 
great fatigue and privation at times. It is no wonder 
that the visits of such an individual were hailed with 
delight by those amongst whom she labored, and as 
she was very careful to abstain from all allusion to 
politics, or anything which might be unpleasant to 
those amongst whom she mingled, she was equally 
welcome amongst the soldiers from either section of 
the country. Her soul was wholly thrown into her 
work and the results of it were very remarkable. 
No doubt many of the sick and dying were led to the 
Saviour by her ministrations. 


Whilst in Chicago at this time, herself and com- | 


panions were assisted in their work by John Atwater 
and William H. Sharp, both of whom are now de- 


ceased, and all the prisons and public institutions of | 


the city were visited. 


visitation amongst Friends, and those more or less 


year for the furtherance of her object. 


1868, was a memorable occasion, one to live in the 
hearts of those privileged to be present. 


in ministry, taking as a basis for her discourse, the 


beautiful lines beginning, 


“Though glorious, O God, must that temple have been, 
In the day of its first dedication.” 
she preached an eloquent and deeply impressive 
sermon. 

During the more than twenty years that have 
elapsed, our dear friend was with us at intervals, 
upon one occasion at least, remaining several weeks, 
and, invariably, actively engaged in Gospel and 

Mission labor. Her presence at our meeting never 

| failed to attract numbers who were not Friends, nor 
in the habit of attending with us, but who loved to 
hear the Gospel message from the lips of this saintly 
| woman. 
To allude at any length to Elizabeth L. Comstock’s 
| labors in other and larger fields,—in the visitation 
| of many of the state prisons of our land,—in the 
vast work of ameliorating the condition of the Freed- 
| men of the Southern States, in conjunction with our 
| dear aged sister Laura 8. Haviland, would occupy 
| too much space, and is not required at our hands! 
| In a word, we would bear our testimony to her 
| high and devoted character, as a faithful minister of 
Jesus Christ. Consecrating herself to Him, she freely 
gave her life and strength to the glorifying of His 
name, the extension of His kingdom in the earth, 
and the uplifting of her fellow-men, 

As the grave closes over the mortal remains of 
this beloved sister in the Lord, we would say in the 
language of the poet: 

“Servant of God, well done; 
Rest from thy loved employ, 
The battle o'er, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master's joy.” 





The work was heartily co-operated in by the | 


leading ministers of the different denominations of 
the city, who rendered valuable assistance and often 
attended her meetings. 

During this visit, on First-day, Third month 6th, 
1864, the foregoing Friends and others who had 
become interested in the matter, succeeded in gath- 
ering together about seventy persons, most of whom 
were members of or connected with Friends, who 
met for public worship at the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. This was the founda- 
tion of a meeting which was continued without 
intermission until it became an organized monthly 
meeting, by request to Whitewater Quarterly Meet- 
ing, of Indiana Yearly Meeting, in 1867. 

At this period, both before and after its establish- 
ment in its present home, our deceased friend mani- 
fested a deep interest in the welfare of the meeting, 
rendering invaluable aid in the work of personal 





WORLD'S FAIR ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
From the Official Bulletin. 
Pans for the exercises dedicatory of the Exposition 
buildings during the week of October 12, 1892, are 
fast being matured. One of the chief features prac- 
tically decided upon is a nocturnal procession of 
floats on the illaminated lagoons at Jackson Park. 
These floats will represent a chronological epitome 
of salient historical events by centuries, from 1492 
until the present time. The speech-making, choral 
exercises, etc., will occur in the Manufactures’ Build- 
ing, which will be fitted with seating accommoda- 
tion for 80,000 to 100,000 people. It is now thought 
that from 12,000 to 15,000 troops will participate in 
the dedicatory exercises. The expense of the dedi- 
catory ceremonies will approximate $200,000. 
I. M. Weston, President of the Michigan World’s 
Fair board, writes to Chief Buchanan asking for a 


connected with us; residing in the city nearly a 
The opening meeting, in the new house on 
Twenty-sixth street, which took place in the year 
Elizabeth L. Comstock was wonderfully favored 


| account of the dedication of the temple, and Solo- 
mon’s prayer. Repeating several stanzas of the 
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large space in the Forestry Building. He says Pro- 
fessor Beal, of the Michigan State Agricultural Col- 
lege, will make an exhibit in the Forestry Building 
of lathes, shingles, paper pulp, and lumbermen’s 
tools. In addition to Professor Beal’s exhibit, Mr. 
Weston says he will make an exhibit of the methods 
of lumbering—logging, logging railway trains, trucks, 
sleighs, pictures, etc..—and will show two sections of 
logs to be cut this winter. He says he has issued 
circulars to the lambermen of the State to save such 
sections. It is his intention to make the features of 
the Michigan exhibit—forestry, fruit, fish, and min- 
erals. 

Miss Sarah Bodtker, of Chicago, won the $50 
prize offered by Mrs. Potter Palmer, President of the 
Board of Lady Managers, for the best design fora 
seal for that body. Nearly seventy women contested 
forthe honor. Miss Bodtker’s design shows a ship 
typical of Columbus’ voyage, the eagle of loyalty, the 
ivy of friendship, the laurel of success, and stars 
equaling the number of Lady Managers. August St. 
Gaudens made the award. 

The president of Ecuador has ordered that a com- 
plete display of women’s work shal! be prepared for 
the Fair. This is to includea collection of gold and 
silver braid work, woven straw, and other novelties. 
Jwo or three women may be sent to Chicago to take 
charge of the display. 

Three women have been appointed in Datch 
Guiana to collect a display for the women’s depart- 
ment, and in Mexico and quite a number of other 
countries provisions for women’s displays are being 
made. 

The women physicians, pharmacists, and dentists 
of Illinois intend to prepare an exhibit to be made 
in the Illinois State building. 

Ample restaurant accommodations are to be pro- 
vided at the Exposition grounds, The locations for 
restaurants thus far decided upon are four in the 
Mines and Mining Building, sixteen in the Manufac- 
tures Building, aud six on the esplanade in front, 
four in the Electricity Building, and two in the 
Woman’s Building. Some are on the ground floor 
and some in the galleries. 

The supporting columns for the Forestry Building 
are to be trunks of trees with the bark on. Chief 
Buchanan has requested each State to furnish three 
trunks of trees for this purpose. Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Wisconsin, Washington, and 
West Virginia have promised to furnish their quota. 

Expert engineers are working upon the drainage 
problem in connection with the Exposition grounds 
at Jackson Park. Asa result of calculation in the 
Construction Department, a somewhat new plan will 
be adopted for taking care of World’s Fair sewage, 
All the offal, conveyed through underground pipes, 
will run into four large tanks at the southwestern 
portion of Jackson Park. These tanks are to be 
thirty feet in diameter and forty feet deep. The 
novel feature connected with the plan is that the 
sewage deposited in the tanks is to be treated chemi- 
cally, and the Construction Department believes that 





the water flowing from them after the chemical treat- 
ment will be almost pure and wholesome. So far as 
is known a similar treatment has never been adopted 
except at Berlin, Germany. There the method has 
been found to work with satisfaction. If equally, 
successful at Chicago the waters of the lake will not 


be polluted by the drainage from the Exposition 
grounds. 


MARIA WHITE AND JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. 


Tue biographers of James Russell Lowell are already 
pointing out that the main direction of his life was 
determined by a woman. So many men of genius 
have been ship-wrecked in marriage that it is good 
to dwell on the signal cases of the contrary result. 
When Lowell first formed his attachment to Maria 
White, he was unquestionably at the parting of the 
ways. He came from college popular and brilliant,— 
indeed, perilously brilliant,—with strong literary in- 
stincts, but morally immature. His suspension from 
college on the eve of graduation did not come, as is 
now charitably suggested, from irregularity in at- 
tendance on prayers, but from a more serious offense, 
indicating a more dangerous possibility. That he 
was saved from the reckless career of so many gifted 
men was partly due, of course, to his own better na- 
ture, but largely to that strongest influence which 
can be brought to bear on a young man of ardent im- 
pulses, a pure love toward a noble woman. Beyond 
this came, and from the same source, the substitution 
of a reformatory spirit for a conservativeone. Here, 
again, itis true that the memory of his grandfather— 
who wrote that clause in the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion which abolished slavery—might have brought 
him to the side of the abolitionists sooner or later. 
What is certain, however, is that the visible source 
of influence was Maria White. In 1838, in his “ Class 
Poem ”’—not delivered, by reason of his suspension 
from college, but printed without his name, and 
afterward suppressed by himself—he had denounced 
and ridiculed the followers of Garrison. In 1844 
his volume of poems contained a sonnet to Wendell 
Phillips, identifying the poet fully with the class he 
had before attacked. This was also the year of his 
marriage. 

Yet Maria White wasa singularly gentle person 
in her aspect and manners,—fair, sweet, benign, 
thoughtful, ideal_—and it was beneath the surface 
that the firmness of purpose lay. She had been for 
a time a pupil with her cousin, the late Maria D. Fay 
of Cambridge, at the Ursuline Convent of Mount 
Benedict, near Boston, and was there, if I mistake 
not, at the time it was burned by a mob. This may 
well have imbued her with the love of religious free- 
dom,—I know it had strongly that effect on me, as a 
boy, watching the flames from Cambridge. She had 
also been a member of some of Margaret Fuller’s 
classes, and shared their tonic influence. She had 
also spent much time in the study of the Rev. Con- 
vers Francis, of Watertown, a man of unusual learn- 
ing, and a reformer, though a mild one. At his house 
she had doubtless met his more potent and energetic 
sister, Lydia Maria Child. Moreover, Maria White’s 





own brother, who was Lowell’s classmate, had given 
up all else to devote himself to the anti-slavery agi- 
tation, becoming an itinerant lecturer in the cause. 
It was in a manner a foregone conclusion that Maria 
White should bea reformer, and equally so that her 
lover should. He was, as he has since said, “ by 
temperament and education of a conservative tone ;” 
and it needed a strong influence to transfer him to 
the progressive side. But for many years following— 
indeed, up to the time of his first wife’s death, in 
1853—he was in his general attitude a strong re- 
former.—T7. W. Higginson, in Harper's Bazar. 


A SENSIBLE DRIVER. 

Axout 6 o’clock one evening this week the driver of 
a Third avenue street car, bound up-town with a 
heavy load of passengers, stopped his horses just be- 
fore reaching Grand street, hitched the lines tight, 
and ran over to a fruit stand on the curb and bought 
a couple of rosy apples. Returning to bis horses, he 
gave each of them an apple, which the animals 
munched with great apparent relish. Then jumping 
on the platform he shook the lines loose, and the 
horses started off in a way that made the standing 
passengers grip the straps convulsively. To a pas- 
senger on the front platform the driver said that asa 
matter of fact and not sentiment one apple was worth 
more than all the whips in New York in getting sat- 
isfactory work from the horses. “I never usea whip 
on any horse,” he said. “I drive six borses a day 
and give each one an apple, and they seem to look 
forward to the treat. The scheme cures balky and 
obstinate horses, and livens up lazy or tired horses 
wonderfully.” And the way the horses covered the 
ground and did their work generally, seemed to bear 
out his theory. They made up for the time lost by 
the stop in less than three blocks, and kept on up- 
town like a fresh team.—New York Sun. 


ONE PERFECT HOME. 
THE perfect 


house into the sweet incense of who3e 


most home I ever saw was a little 


went no 
costly things, but the mother was a creator of home ; 


fire 


her relation with her children was the most beautiful 

have ever seen ; even a dull and most commonplace 
man was lifted up and enabled to do good work for 
souls by the atmosphere which this woman created ; 
every inmate of her house involuntarily looked into 
her face for the keynote of the day, and it always 
rang clear. From the rosebud or clover leaf, which, 
in spite of her hard housework, she always found 
time to put by our plates at breakfast, down to the 
essay or story she had on hand to be 


read or dis- 


cussed in the evening, there was no intermission of 
her influence. 
She hasalways been and always will be my ideal 


of a 


twenty years 


than 
I do 


But as I see 


mother, wife, homemaker. It is more 


since I crossed the thresholi. 
not know whether she is living or not. 
house after house in which fathers and motbers and 
children are dragging out their lives in a haphazard 
alternation o! listless routine and unpleasant collision, 

cottage 
was “the 


I alwaysthiok with a sigh of that poor little 


by the seashore and of the woman who 
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light thereof,” and I find in the faces of many men 
and children as plainly written and as sad to cee as 
in the newspaper columns, “ Wanted—a home.”— 
(Ashton England) Reporter. 


<= 


FEEDING AN OCEAN GREYHOUND. 


On the City of Paris there are sixty firemen, who feed 
the fiery maws of forty-five furnaces that create steam 
in nine boilers. Fifty coal-passers shovel fuel from 
the bunkers to the furnace door, and the firemen toss 
itin. There is something more than mere shovelling 
in firing. The stoker must know how to put the 
coals on so that they will not burn too quickly nor 
deaden the tire. He must know how to stir or poke 
the fire so as to get all or nearly all the heat out of 
the coal. Service in the fire-room is divided into six 
watches of four hourseach. The fireman works and 
sleeps every alternate four hours. After the first day 
from port, two out of every six furnaces are raked 
out to the bare bars during the first hour of each 
watch. Thus, in a voyage, all the furnaces are 
cleaned once in twenty-four hours. The steam goes 
down a bit in the hour while the cleaning is going 
on. The stokers shovel into the furnaces fifteen tons 
of coal every hour, or 360 tonsa day. The ship usu- 
ally takes in 3,000 tons at Liverpool or New York, 
and bas between 500 and 800 tons left when she ar- 
rives at the other side. The engineers’ department 
is entirely distinct and separate from the tiremen’s. 
Oa the City of Paris there are twenty-six engineers, 
including hydraulic and electrician. They are edu” 
cated in single shops on shore, and a certain number 
of them go on ships every year. They are all ma- 
chinists. So, whenever the machinery breaks down, 
they know how to repair the damage. In case the 
chief engineer shoul | be disabled, any assistant could 
take his place.—Scotch Paper. 


A SWEET, LOW VOICE. 

CHILDREN catch cross tones quicker than parrots. 
Where mother sets the example, you will scarcely 
hear a pleasant word amongst the children in their 
plays with each other, Yet the discipliue of such a 
family is always weak and irregular. The children 
expect just so much scolding before they do any- 
thing they are bid, while in many a home where the 
low, firm tone of the mother, or a decided look of the 
eye, is law, the children never think of disobedience, 
either in or out of her sight. 

O mothers! 
that 
voice, 


it is worth a great deal to cultivate 
thing in a woman’’—a low, sweet 
If you are ever so mach tired by the mis- 
chievous or wilful pranks of the little ones, speak low. 
Impatient, angry tones never did tbe heart good, 
but plenty of evil. You cannot have the excuse for 
them that they lighten your burdens any; they 
wake them only ten times heavier. For your own, 
as well as for your children’s sake, learn to speak 


“excellent 


low. They will remember that tone when your head 


is under the willows —Chriastian Herald. 


Tue only love worthy of the and 


always uplifts — George MacDonald. 


name ever 





